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ABSTRACT 

A review of the literature on the use of the 
workplace as a learning site in vocational education identified 
alternative models used to combine workplace learning with 
school-based programs and identified a framework and criteria for 
evaluating programs using the workplace as part of their 
instructional process. Although there is some evidence that the use 
of cooperative education amd internships is increasing in 
postsecondary schools and colleges, the basis for increased use is 
probably more a function of perceptions than empirical data. One of 
the assumptions is that work experience is a powerful motivator. Few 
studies have explored the contribution of experientially based work 
programs to the social development, educational advancement, or 
psychological maturity of participants. Little research has 
specifically examined the link between participation in the many 
unique forms of work-based experiential learning and later success in 
the labor market. The methodology most often used to study 
experiential learning is self-report of participants. Little 
attention has been focused on postsecondary schools' use of 
experiential learning. There is a need to examine more closely what 
interns, faculty, and field supervisors do to ensure that students 
learn and that host organizations are appropriately served. (5 pages 
of refer^'nces) (CML) 
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CHAPTER 1 



LEARNING ABOUT WORK THROUGH EXPERIENCE 

Are schools adequately preparing students for the reality of work? Peter Drucker (1989) argued 
that they are not He asserted that schools scorn the real world of work when failing to recognize 
that most Amer :ans will or do work within a sizeable organization. Not preparing students for this 
reality leaves them foundering as employees and lacking the skills to effectively woric as members of 
a team within an organization. To counteract this breakdown, Drucker believed that schools should 
address the elementary skills needed by people to be effective in an organization, including the 
capacity to "shape and direct one's own work, contribution to the worlq)lace, and career by making 
an organization a tool for the realization of one's aspirations and values* (p. 19). 

This will require that educational systems in the United States do two things that have 
traditionally been assumed to be mutually exclusive: (a) school systems should make education more 
relevant to the worid of work, and (b) they should work toward the achievement of the good life for 
students (Gregory Anrig, cited in Feldman, 1986). Anrig further suggested that there is no choice 
about either goal; an elemental new reality has been thrust upon America's educators. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to review the literature on the use of Ae worlq>lace as a 
learning site in vocational education. This review was undertaken to accomplish two specific 
objectives: 

1. Identify the alternative models used to combine workplace learning with school-based 
programs. 

1 Identify a framework and criteria for evaluating programs utilizing the workplace as part of 
their instructional programs. 

Importance of the Study 

It may be that most levels of educational systems are failing to recognize the real needs of their 
students in relaHon to the remainder of their lives. With the quickening pace of technological 
change, large and progressive corporations are increasingly seeking applicants with abilities to learn 
and change with the times, who have strong basic academic skills, a willingness to woric hard, and a 
capacity to think. "A steady drumbeat of criticism from all quarters has stirred grave doubts that the 
schools can prepare qualitatively adequate human power to keep our economy competitive in an 
increasingly sophisticated worid market" (William T. Grant Foundation [WTGFl, 1988, p. 94). 

1 
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The conventional educational reforms suggested today (e.g., increased teacher pa student 
performance evaluation, teacher testing and re-certific&tion, immense computer purchases, more 

« 

rigorous core curriculum) are scarcely revolutionary in revolutionaiy times (Snyder, 1987). In fact, 
Snyder asserted, there is little empirical evidence that these measures will have any significant 
importance to public school perfoimance. Piling additional science, language, and math classes upon 
poor grounding is not the answer, but rather compounds the problems of ineffective learning that 
may lead to student frustration and humiliation. Albert Shanker, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, argued that recent reforms that added more academic coursewoilc failed to 
help struggling students because, in effect, they raised the hurdle for kids who were unable to jump 
it in the first place. The ability to learn, and the manner in which a person learns, are unique to 
each individual. Understanding how a learner internalizes and integrates information has always 
been one of the major problems that faces education. But it seems clear that loading the curriculum 
with additional academic courses is not the answer to the problem; in fact, classes most often 
requested at the junior college level are remedial courses in science, math, and English (Shanker, 
1988). 

As Moore (1983) argued, educators should not succumb to the academic myth that systematic, 
rigorous, complex mental work occurs only in classrooms, or that practical experience is good only for 
practice and retention. Rather, educators should pay close attention to the kinds of mental 
operations students will be encouraged and expected to perform in the course of doing their work. 
Thinking in the real worid may indeed supplement and reinforce school*based learning, but it can 
also do far more to develop valid and important learning in its own right. 

In making a case for business involvement and support of education, the Committee for 
Economic Development issued the following statement: 

Human resources determine how the other resources of the nation will be developed and 
managed. Without a skilled, adaptable, and knowledgeable woric force, neither industry nor 
government can work efficiently or productively. The schools are the central public 
institution for the development of human resources. Tomorrow's work force is in today's 
classrooms; the skills that these students develop and the attitudes toward woric that they 
acquire will help determine the performance of our business and the course of our society in 
the twenty-first century. (Campbell, Cunningham, Nystrand, and Usdan, 1990, p. 33) 

Education methods and future work demands should be linked more effectively. While the 
responsibility of schools is not solely to prepare students for work, an emphasis on cooperative work 
strategies, experiential learning, and instruction that requires thinking skills, rather than rote 
memorization, better prepares young people for the complex workplace they will soon confront. This 
led the William T. Grant Foundation to recommend that: 
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The public and private sector give continuing attention to cooperative education, internship, 
apprenticeship, and other forms of hands-on, experiential learning. Cooperative education, 
with its emphasis on monitored woric experience, usually for pay while the student is still 
enrolled in school, has a solid achievement record and merits far more attention than it has 
received. A somewhat similar, even less used approach is the internship, in which people 
still in school are exposed to careers and woric on an unpaid, part-time, or short-tem basis. 
Apprenticeship is a far more comprehensive but also substantially underused strate^ in 
America, where until recently it tended to be union-directed . . . Thus, the Commission 
endorecs a mixture of abstract and experiential learning (^>portunities, a combination of 
conceptual study with concrete applications and practical problem-solving. We arc convinced 
that these experienced-based educational mechanisms offer some erf the most exciting 
opportunities available anywhere in America for sound learning and healthy perss .lal 
development. (WTGF, 1988, p. 94) 

Because of this persuasive argument, experiential learning theory was used to provide a conceptual 
framework for the review. 

Learning Throu^ Experience 
Currently, a subtle shift is occurring within the education community as it comes to realize that 
experiential learning is critical to the educational process. Drucker (1989) pointed out that the 
inclusion of internship programs, a form of experiential learning, will change the face of education 
both at the secondary and postsecondaiy levels. Thus, experiential learning will become the means 
to foster a better connection between education and learning, ultimately providing a better link 
between education and work. Dewey (1938) stated that experience is the process that links 
education, work, and personal development and the greatest challenge to education will be the need 
to cope with change and lifelong learning. These two concepts are very much a part of the present 
educational dialogue. 

Learning takes place when (a) learners regard what they need to know as relevant to their 
lives; (b) they feel that their teachers (or any title applied to the function) are committed to ttieir 
success; and (c) institutional environments allow for differences in learning methods and styles, and 
are in harmony with the diverse needs and interests of learners (WTGF, 1988). The Wil!iam T. Grant 
Foundation research showed that effective learning is closely related to successful performance in the 
workplace, and therefore, to productivity and p.xxiuct quality, two aspects of our economy requiring 
urgent attention. 

In a response to this need, Camavaie, Gainer, and Hooland (1988) argued for the "upskilling" of 
workere. Upskilled worker traits include a woricer who can: 

1. Learn how to leam-understands own learning style. 

1 Listen well-clarifies understanding of work group members. 

3. Solve problems-troubleshoots problems encountered by self or workgroup. 
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4. Think creatively-contributes innovative solutions adding to the competitive nature of the 
company. 

5. Demonstrate self*esteem-provides experiences appropriate for self-<levelopment 

6. Self-motivate/set goals-becomes less 'other^ directed. 

7. Demonstrate teamwork skills-exhibits interpersonal, negotiation, and leadership skills. 

One means for developing these upskilled worker traits is experiential learning. Learning 
through firsthand, full-bodied realities is the essence of experiential learning. Immediate, concrete 
experiences serve to arouse observation, prompt reflection, and spur action (Kolb & Lewis, 1986). 
Learning occurs when an individual is actively involved with an experi nee and reflects on that 
experience. Experience is important as a reinforcer of learning Observation and reflection on 
experience are means for transforming experience into learning. Therefore, the real consequences of 
individuals' actions provide the feedt>ack which enhances the ability to connect what they have 
experienced to past experiences. During this process, individuals' brains search their memory for 
some connection. This is what John Dewey (1938) called connecting to the continuum. It covers the 
formation of attitudes (emotional and intellectual), and it covers our basic sensitivities and ways of 
meeting and responding to all the conditions which we meet in living. By encouraging reflection on 
the meaning of al)stract concepts in the light of shared personal experiences, learners And examples 
and applications in their experience that illustrate concepts (Kolb & Lewis, 1986). From this point of 
view, the principle of continuity of experience means that every experience relies on that which has 
gone before and modifies in some way the quality of that which follows (Dewey, 1938). 

The most crucial factors in learning are strength of motivation, appropriateness of learning 
resources to learning tasks, and the climate of learning environments (Association for Experiential 
Education, 1984). Thinking and learning, in Dewey's view (cited by Phillips & Soltis, 1985), evolved 
because they have a vital function-they enable humans to survive by escaping from danger, t>y 
foreseeing serious problems before they occur, by enabling foresight, planning, productive activity, 
and so forth. In other words, thinking and learning are practical capacities in the ncercise of which 
we actively interact with our surroundings. According to Pataniczek and Johansen (1983), all 
worthwhile experiences, if they are to result in learning, should make this vital connection, thus 
connecting to the continuum. He also noted that few teachers have a clear woridng notion of 
learning. 

This process is an outgrowth of the strategy used by human t>eings to interact with reality. 
Instead of contacting the worid "as it truly is," people decode experiences based on their own unique 
reference points. Bacon (1983) called this process of decoding experiences a transderivational search. 
Searching for a connection is precisely what makes learning through experience so attractive. Bacon 
suggested that individuals can search three domains of experience: Physical, intellectual, and 
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emotional. Entwistlc and Ramsden (1983) cited philosophers such as William James and Charles 
Pierce who emphasized the active, spontaneous, and pleasurable nature of leaming-the emotional 
side of learning. Traditional didactic, lecture-oriented approaches to learning often connect with only 
the intellectual continuum, ignoring the physical and emotional. Lecturers tend to think that the 
context or environment of student learning is not of great importance. They attribute success or 
failure to the characteristics of students, not to their teaching. Active engagement in activities w^irh 
6-tisfy needs, and involve physical or mental challenge, confrontation, or high levels of responsibility, 
are important for stimulating interest, analysis, and gro%vth. 

Experiential Learning 

Experiential learning has its roots in the earliest thought on what it is "to know" (Leske & 
Zilbert, 1989). Aristotle first espoused the idea that knowledge comes frcwn experience* This was in 
contrast to Plato's position that knowledge comes through the reasoning process, not through one's 
senses. While modem science has largely adopted the empirical view (Aristotle) for tite definition of 
knowledge, the rational view (Plato) is dominant in the transmission of knowledge* Formal schooling 
is largely a rational process of mastering theories which often arc seen as unrelated to the "real" 
world. Kolb (1983) postulated that learning is best facilitated in environments where there is dialectic 
tension and conflict between immediate, concrete experience and anal}rtic detachment Dewe^ led 
by Kolb, 1983) also believed that textbook problems most often were not real problems to students 
and that school learning should be an expcrientially active, not a passive, affair. He supported 
learning experiences in which learners are directly in touch with the realities being studied, rather 
than simply reading about, hearing about, or talking about these realities. When experiential learning 
techniques are used as contributors to the creation of a learning environment that maximizes Icamere' 
skills in learning from their own experience, the full potential for learning can be realized (Kolb & 
Lewis, 1986). With more possibilities to connect to the continuum, experiential education has distinct 
advantages. 

Is all experience educational? Dewey (1938) stated that the belief that all genuine education 
comes about through experience does not mean that all experiences are genuinely or equally 
educative. Experience and education cannot be directly equated to each other, for experience alone is 
not learning. For some, experiences are mis-educative. Any experience is mis-educative that has the 
effect of arresting or distorting further growth. Only when experience can be expressed as new 
ideas, when the lessons of experience can be drawn, ^culated, and acted upon, will development 
have taken place (Whitham & Erdynast, 1982). 

Creating the educative environment requires rn understanding that (a) environmental factors 
influence learning, (b) not everyone learns in the same way, and (c) learning is ultimately self- 




directed, an individual matter, and occurs best when i.tdividuals are aelf-motivatcd (Association for 
ExperienUal EJucation, 1984). Dewey (1938) saw teachers as having a primaiy responsibility for 
shaping experiences which would fit learners and lead toward growth. This suggests two m^or 
responsibiliC::s for educators. First, learners should be provided with appropriate experiences, and 
then teachers should facilitate the learners' reflections (Hi those experiences Qoplin, 1961). 

For vocational educators, it is not sufficient to merely place students in work situations and 
assume that learning will occur. A cntical task, then, is the design of learning environments and 
strategies which (a) allow for differences in learning styles, (b) enhance the intrinsic interests of 
learners, and (c) provide qf>portunities for reflection. The need for structure in experiential learning 
programs is supported by Druian, Owens, and Owen (1936) who argued: 

Successful experiential education programs have deariy articulated purposes tfuit are interpreted 
by program participants. It is reasonable to suppose that stated program purposes both reflect 
the needs of a group of learners and imply a certain content In successful programs, the 
relationship of program purposes to educational need and program content are demonstrable, 
(p. 51) 

Since development proceeds from stage to stage in an invariant sequence, according to Whittiam 
and Eidynast (1962), experiential education programs can promote development only by carefully 
promoting "optimal matches" between tfieir students and situations that diallenge them at a level 
with which they can successfully struggle. Too small a challenge will not provide motivation to 
chitnge and to learn. Too great a challenge may invoke self-protective responses such as regression, 
rebellion, or discouragement. If optimal matches are not found, and students are not aUe to actively 
grapple with experiences to which they are exposed, programs may only "train students to function 
in certain roles or to perform certain tasks, expose them to a wcaiih of new people, situations, and 
ideas, even provide them excitement and enjoyment, but they will not foster development" (Whitham 
& Erdynast, 1982, p. 8). 

Compatible experiential learning models have been developed that oudine the specific steps 
which direct learning based on experience. Kolb (1984) suggested a widely accepted model or cycle 
of experiential learning (see Figure 1). 

The first component is concrete action in a specific situation and noting the effects of that 
action. The ^cond component is reflective observation on that action to identify the particulars of 
the situation. The third is generalization about the relationship of the elements to the results of the 
action. TIte fourth component is systematic testing of the generalization for relationships with 
different conditions. Only when individuals complete the cycle does learning occur. 

Argyris and Schon (1974) offered a similar model. They suggested that the experience checked 
against established concepts through reflection leads to formulation of integrated concepts based on 
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CONCRETE 




CONCEPTUALIZATION 
(Stage III) 

Figure 1 . Kolb's learning model. 

one's actual experience and knowledge of established theories, which in turn modifies one's actions. 
Ultimately, through this cycle of experimentation, students will develop their own explicit theories 
and, thereby, be able to go from specifics to generalization a»>d to additional specifics. A model 
offered by Doherty, Mentkowski, and Conrad in 1978 (cited in Permaul, IWl) combined the two 
models to form a third experiential learning model (see Figure 2). 

Regardless of the model used, the implications for monitoring and supporting activities are 
essentially the same. The activities should require students to complete in sequence the critical steps 
outlined in each model. Whatever the format, it is important that students are guided to complete 
the cycle regularly rather than just having an experience without some form of disciplined reflection 
and thought about it. Equally important is thfi development of a range of experiences for students 
that will allow them to move from carrying ou« assigned responsibilities to autonomous 
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Figure 2. Experiential learning model. 



responsibility-taking; from engaging in essentially self-oriented activities to taking on sustained 
responsibilities for the welfare of others (Whitham & Erdynast, 1982). 

Assuming that an experience is appropriate for individuals' needs, the next vital step is to 
reflect on this experience. Reflection is the critical examination of an experience so as to understand 
its implications for a general conceptual model of the phenomena. Joplin (1981) described reflection 
as the process of examining an experience and transforming it into a learning experience. This 
concept of critical examination of experience through reflection is a focal point of much of the current 
work in experiential education. It is often during this process, referred to as an "action-reflection 
cycle," that individuals make a connection between their experience and their continuum Pewe/s, 
1938, process of attitude fonnation). Dewey referred to the initial, immediate experience as the 
"primary" experience. He considered the reflective experience to be the "secondary" experience. 
Dewey stated that reflective experience takes the gross, macroscopic, and crude materials furnished by 
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primaiy experience and seeks to make it precise, microscopic, and refined. It is during this secondary 
experience that individuals link experiences to their continuum. 

Boud, Keogh, and Walker (1985) suggested that this reflective process can be structured into an 
educational program. Refleciing on an experience (a key principle in experiential learning), and 
drawing a conclusion, can lead to modifying a future behavior. This change in behavior. Cell (1984) 
argued, is an outcome of significant experiential learning. 

The process of reflection has also been called transfer of learning (Gass, 1985). Jerome Bruner 
(1960) believed three distinct types of transfers can occur. Specific transfer involves learning specific 
skills and knowledge and applying them in similar settings. Non-specific transfer occurs when 
common principles and attitudes are applied in new learning situations: generalizing what is being 
learned and applying it in a new way is critical Metaphoric transfer of learning involves Ae learner 
transferr;ng similar principles to different settings; generalizing and then applying the skill or 
knowledge in a different context is necessary. 

As Bloom (cited in Moore, 1983) has demonstrated, learning can also occur at various levels or 
depths of uuderetanding. Coleman (1976) described experiential learning as a four-step process. It 
begins with an individual observing the results of some form of action. The second step is 
understanding the effects of tlie acHon in a particular instance, so that if the exact same set of 
cireumstances reappeared, one could anticipate what would follow from the actioa The third step is 
undeistanding the general instance under which the particular instance falls. The process of 
generalizing may involve actions over a range of circumstances to gain experience beyond ttie 
particular instance, leading to the identification of a general principle. The last step is the application 
of the general principle in a new circumstance. 

Similariy, Steinaker and Bell (1979) proposed a five-level experienfial taxonomy. The first level 
is exposure to an experience. This is follovi cd by participation, which involves the decision to 
become part of an experience physically. The third level is the identification of an idea by learners 
in emotional and initilectual contexts. The fourth level is internalization, which is when experiences 
begin to affect the lifestyles of the participants. Last is the level at which dissemination occurs when 
participants share with others what they have learned. 

A later framework for experiential education proposed by Gass (1985) suggested a model that 
begins with an assessment of student needs relative to determination of the learning (*jectives based 
on this assessment. Tasks, experiences, and ^^cfivities are then designed or specified to attain these 
goals. Ongoing reassessment and feedback are used to adapt programs for increased student learning 
and the potential of transfer to future situations. After the experiences, follow-up activities are 
designed to aid in retention and transfer. 
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These theories suggest a framework for constructing experiences such as intemdiips, 
apprenticeships, mentorshi^, practicums, and other field-based experiences employed by vocational 
and tedinical programs. Without this framework as a basis, these activities become nothing more 
than a job. As Willard Wirtz, former United States Secretary of Labor (cited in WTGF, 1988), 
observed. There arc not two worids-education and work-one for youtti, the other for maturity. 
There is one worid-life." Indeed, experiential learning (i.e., learning by hands-on participation, 
trying, making errors, and gradually narrowing the margin between failure and success) should be at 
the heart of our educational perspective. Instead, the invaluatde educational laboratories offered by 
community institutions-youth organizations, civic groups, and the workplace-are often overiooked, 
underfunded, and under-utilized. Stanton (1983) suggested that structured woric experiences (a) 
increase self-esteem and personal gro%vth derived from successfully meeting new interpersonal and 
intellectual challenges, (b) promote acquisition of particular skills and knowledge, (c) expose students 
to various work roles and career choices, and (d) provide service to a particular community or group. 

Learning About Work Througft Experience 

Typically, work-experience programs sponsored by educational institutions, such as technical 
colleges, involve an in-c!assroom component, a work component, and are jointly and cooperatively 
supervised by school personnel and worksite personnel (Pataniczek & Johansen, 1983). These 
programs typically include all experiences whereby students leam as participants in (»ganizati(ms, 
through actual work, ol)servation, or projects. Students, employers, and school representatives 
usually enter into formal arrangements that spell out the nature of the relationships and various 
responsibilities required of each party. 

However, one cannot assume that such programs automatically promote signiflcant learning. 
While the potential for learning is great, it does not occur automatically. To ensure that actual 
learning occurs, Mulcahy (1984) urged educational planners to incorporate? the basic philosophies of 
experiential education into their programs. 

Macala (1986) expanded this argument by suggesting that such programs be designed to 
broaden intellectual, social, and poll -cal awareness through the experiencing of ideas and self in real- 
world settings. These programs should also provide opportunities for career exploration and the 
development of useful and marketable skills. 

The key to ensuring that learning actually occurs is providing the structured reflective 
opportunities that many argue ought to be part of any work-experience progr^vn (Conrad & Hedin, 
1981; Moore, 1983). Reflection during the work experience is also vital to individuals' success in an 
experiential learning situation. As instructive as it may be to know that experience should be 
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accompanied by rcflecHon, it is not practically useful without precise informaHon regarding how best 
to structure, guide, and encourage such reflection (Conrad & Hedin, 1981). 

One strategy for guiding leflcction is a "control* class that is conducted concurrentiy with the 
work experience to provide an opportunity for reflection. Students may attend this class weekly, 
bimonthly, or in another timeframe to discuss their woric experience. The motivation generated by 
woric-experience programs often transfers back to classrooms as students recognize the need for more 
extensive theoretical background. If property guided, students infer and conclude certain truths from 
their experiences, often creating critical teachable moments. 

A great amount of reflecting or "processing" can and should occur while students ar^ at field- 
placement locations. Processing can be achieved through those activities in which students are 
ir.onitoied and receive feedback on their perfonnanccs on tasks. This allows for reconstructing the 
problem and designing a new approach (Moore, 1983). 

Conrad and Hedin (1981), in a national study .>valuating field-based programs in secondary 
vocational settings, reviewed various program features and conduded that the presence of a formal 
(and at least weekly) seminar was the single strongest factor in explaining positive student change. 
The clearest and m<jst significant conclusion of this study was that experiential programs are 
powerful educational vehicles for promoting personal and intellectual development and can do so 
more effectively than dassroom instruction. 

There are numerous ways to provide work-based learning for vocational students. In some 
countries (West Germany, Ireland, Australia) apprenticeships are still believed to be the most effective 
strategy of work-experience learning for students (Kennedy, Williamson, & Patterson, 1987). 
Although a variety of training strategies are availatde for work-experience learning in the United 
States, the most popular program for both academic and vocational students is cooperative education 
(Glover & Sheiton, 1987; Hartley, 1983; Worthington, 1984). 

However, which of these is the best mode of work-experience learning still remains unknown. 
Very few researchers have conducted comparison studies among the work-experience strategies in 
terms of their contribution to productivity, job performance, and vocational attitudes of students. 

Also, the labelling of a program (internship, cooperative education, practicum) apparendy has 
little impact on its structure, although program components tend to strongly influence the results of a 
given work-experience program. Because of this. Glover and Sheiton (1987) argued that there is a 
neer' to derive relatively standard definitions &o that all can speak essentially the same language and 
so that comparisons can be property made. 

The number of postsecondary educational programs that combine work and study has increased 
in recent years, in part because of the widespread belief that such programs benefit all partidpants 
(Mulcahy, 1984). The benefit to educators is that some concepts can best be learned outside of the 
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classroom where problems are real, solutions ccmplex, and individualized challenges possible (Macala, 
1986). In addition. Glover and Shelton (1987) observed that certain learners can be more effectively 
motivated through training conducted in workplace settings than through classroom learning alone. 
Also, state-of-the-art training is often more readily available at woricsites than in educaticmal 
institutions (Washburn & Galloway, 1987)* Eventually, the benefit to employen is that, whether paid 
or unpaid, experience-based educational programs are a cost-effective way for companies to recruit 
and train future employees (Macala, 1966). 
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CHAPTER 2 



STRUCTURING THE WORK-LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

Experience*based programs need to have certain elements in place in order to maximize student 
learning. These key ingredients include (a) a learning plan with dearly stated learning objectives; 
(b) pieplacement planning (Mulcahy, 1984); (c) deariy defined roles for instructor cowdinators and 
supervisors in relationship to the process (Pataniczek & Johansen, 1983); (d) control dasses or some 
means for reflection; and (e) a method of program evaluation (Conrad & Hedin, 1981). 

The Learning Plan 

A key structural variable that captures many of the preceding dements is a well-articulated 
work-learning plan, someHmes referred to as a learning agreement or a training plan (Wanat & SneU, 
1980). The learning plan should enumerate learning objectives, methods of learning, 
activities/responsibilities, time required, provision for supervision, and method(s) of student 
evaluation. In addition, as a permanent record, the learning plan is useful for subsequent placement 
services and follow-up studies. 

Mason, Fuitado, and Husted (1989) contended that learning plans bring students face-to-facc 
with the problem of developing vocational objectives and competences necessaiy to achieve those 
objectives. In addition, learning plans al!ow employers to become more aware of student learners' 
occupational goals and encourage them to lead students toward an objective by providing adequate 
work activities and on-the-job instruction. 

The initial stage of learning plan development is the determination of what is to be learned. 
Duley (1977) identified three basic ways to identify what is to be learned: (a) learning objectives, 
(b) learning activities and reporting procedures, and (c) students' broad educational and/or personal 
development goals or competences. However, he also argued that this task is more difficult in 
experiential education than in didactic situations. As examples, the unplanned learning opportunities 
at a worksite may be more significant than those previously identified, or learning opportunities 
antidpated may not materialize. In addition, instructors have less control over experiential learning 
environments than more traditional classroom situations. 

Developing Learning Objectives 

Learning objectives should dearly state (a) the knowledge or skills expected to be demonstrated 
as the end products of the experience, (b) the conditions under which they will be demonstrated, and 
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(c) the level and stability of performance required (Duley, 1977). To properly incorporate the theories 
of experiential learning, student learners should be extensively involved in the formulation of 
objectives (Mulcahy, 1984). Students should identify broad educational and/or personal development 
goals or competencies, and be provided with a means of structured reflection on and reporting of the 
results of their efforts. 

The work-experience program at Santa Rosa Junior College (1989) offered an example of student 
involvement in setting objectives. Students' written objectives, which were validated by employers, 
generally answered the fol!Q>ving questions: 

1. What are you planning to achieve? 

2. Why are you going to achieve this? 

3. How do you intend to accomplish this? 

4. How will completion l>e measured? 

5. When are you going to complete this objective? 

Agreeing on a written outline of learning objectives is the next step. Students' and employers' 
expectations should be deariy written, agreed to, and related documents should be signed by all 
parties. Learning objectives should include (a) the specific objectives to be achieved, (b) how they 
will be accomplished, (c) a timeframe for completion, and (d) how each objective will be measured 
(Mulcahy, 1984). A statement of students' career objectives, including a brief descriptibn of the 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge necessary for work in the occupation, should be stated on learning 
plans, as well as a list of job activities that will contribute to students' progress toward those career 
objectives (Mason et al., 1989). 

Identifying the skills, attitudes, and knowledge necessary for successful work experiences is a 
critical responsibility for site supervisors and coordinators. Moore (1983) dassifted these as logical- 
technical and pragmatic tasks, about which the following questions should be asked: 

Logical-Technical Tasks 

1. What physical or psychomotor skills do the tasks require (hitting a nail, typing a letter)? 

1 What kinds of cognitive skills should the intern display to accomplish the task (memory, 
syllogistic reasoning, problem solving)? 

3i What relational or affective skills do the tasks demand (looking professional, being patient, 
acting responsibly)? 

4. How much space and time are required for the adequate performance of the tasks and how 
are they arranged (paced, sequenced, divided)? 

5. What material objects, data, and people are utilized in the performance of the tasks? 
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Pragmatic Tasks 

1. How central or essential are the tasks in the operation of the organization? 

2 How do these tasks articulate functionally with other tasks, whether perforr^ed by the Intern 
or by other workers? 

3. How does the performance of the tasks affect the cHganization's relations with their external 
environment (market, competitors)? 

4. What is presumed about the readiness of the persons performing the tasks? Do these people 
have to attain particular portions bef(m being permitted to undertake the jobs? 

5. Does performing the tasks qualify people technically or socially for other, more complex ot 
prestigious tasks? 

Methods of Learning 

It is also essential that the most appropriate method of instruction be determined for each of 
the objectives set forth in learning plans. Learning activities and reporting procedures should ensure 
the acquisition of the learning expected by individuals. In a study by Harris (cited in Lcske & 
Perisco, 1984), employers and coordinators agreed that classroom instruction related to students' work 
experiences, as well as training marerials for the student to study in school, enhanced the quality of 
the work experience. Wanat and Snell (1980) stated that learning agreements assist teacher- 
coordinators in planning related instruction. Although they may be modified as a result of 
conferring with workstation supervisors to compensate for students' areas of weakness, these plans 
still identify the direction of students' overall learning experiences. 

Activities and Responsibilities 

Learning plans also delineate the activities and responsibilities of cooperating employers, 
student learners, and schools (as represented by supervising instructors) to ensure proper 
coordination of learning experiences. This documentation dispels douots or misunderstandings that 
might undermine worksite learning programs. 

Duley (1977) noted the following as critical concerns in monitoring experiential learning that 
need to be considered when developing learning plans: 

1. Establish what to monitor-include the students' objectives, progress, and any problems 
encountered by students. 

2. Determine how the monitoring is to be performed. 

3. Establish a timeframe for the monitoring, outlining when visits, conferences, evaluation 
reports, etc., are to be done. 

4. Assign persons who are responsible to do the monitoring, which may involve faculty, staff, 
field supervisors, or a combination of these personnel 
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Mason et al. (1989) and Wanat and Snell (1980) identiFied minimum elements of re^KMuitnlities 
that should appear on a training agreement They suggested that coc^f>erating employers should 

(a) ol>serve all state and federal laws and regulations relative to the employment of student learners; 

(b) provide on-the-job instruction in accordance with the student learners' training agreements; 

(c) assist with student evaluations; (d) recognize the shortcoming of trainees, while being positive in 
terms of possible solutions; and (e) expect trainees tc abide by the same rules as eveiyone else. The 
responsibilities of student learners are to (a) conform to the rules and regulations of training sites, 
(b) lefrain from changing their place of employment without the prior approval of teadier 
coordinators, (c) consult with teacher coordinators about any difficulties arising at training sites, and 

(d) abstain from work on any day that they fail to attend school School personnel responsibilities 
include (a) correlating on-the-job learning experiences with in-school related instruction, 

(b) consulting with employers and training supervisors and rendering any needed assistance %vith 
training problems concerning student learners, (c) operating programs in conformity with United 
States Office of Education and State Department of Education regulations, (d) preparing and 
organizing progressive work program schedules to be penormed by student learners on the job, and 
h) assisting in the evaluation of the student learners. 

Time Required 

Estimates of the length of time students should be expected to devote to each phise of the 
learning plan should be determined. Tentative plans delineating a time-sequenced schedule of 
activities should also be agreed upon by all participants. Also, according to Mason et al. (1989), a 
specified number of working hours per week should be established for all students. For students 
working part-time, the suggested minimum is 15 hours and the maximum 25; total hours of 
employment and school attendance should not exceed 40 hours per week. In addition, the length of 
work experiences should be specified in learning agreements. There is little research evidence to 
support the merits of either part- or full-time employment as the preferred approach to maximize 
student learning. 

Provisions for Supervision 

Coordinators and »Tainmg-site supervisors should agree upon supervision components-the 
monitoring and supporting of learning while students are in the field. Jenks and Murphy (1981) 
identified the following activities commonly used in work-experience programs: 

1. Journals or theme papers that denote reflection activities 

2. Progress reports 

3. Control dasses^seminars 

4. Examinations 
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5. Supeivisors' comments and evaluations 

6. Individual conferences wittt students 

7. Site visits and/or telephone contacts with Held supervisors 

Accofding to Jenks and Murphy, site visitations were used too seldom to make supervision a truly 
cooperaHve arrangement between schools and worksites. Conditions that contrilnite to the lack of 
site visitations include *e time required by coordinators, travel expenses, and, for some summer 
programs, coordinators who are not under contract Nevertheless, site visits with accompanying 
studen*: assessment $xt considered critical to Ae success of work-experience programs in Aey 
provide students with essential feedback from both employers and coordinators. Leske and Persico 
(1984) maintained that without feedback on perfonnance, it is impossible for shidents to make 
meaningful changes in their behavior. 

Wanat and Snell (1980) described typical arrangements for site visits. The coordinator should 
prearrange visits with supervisors, and students shoulc^ be observed once every two weeks for a 
period of approximately one-half hour (coordinators should stagger the days and hours of visits so 
that students can be observed in all facets of their work experiences). While at woricsites, 
coordinators should seek input from worksite supervisors regarding (a) students' progress on Aeir 
jobs, (b) shidents' willingness to cooperate with co-woricers, (c) students' progress in meeting training 
outline schedules, (d) the related instruction as suggested by employers, and (e) students' and 
employers' understanding of the intent and objectives of the program. 

Method of Student Evaluation 

The evaluation process assists in determining the extent to which learning plans provided for 
detailed training based on shidents' career interests, abilities, and aptihides. The evaluation should 
assess how well shidents are progressing toward goals established by students, coordinators, and site 
supervisore. Performance should also be measured to determine students' grades if they are receiving 
credit for their work experiences (Wanat & Snell, 1980). 

Mason et al. (1989) identified several methods for measuring student achievement at training 
stations. Common forms of evaluaHon strategies include rating sheets of generic job skills, training 
plans, training profiles, discussions with training sponsors, observation of trainees during visitations, 
and impressions gained in conhx)l classes as the shidents use (or do not use) job knowledge in 
discussions and activiHes. 

Shidents participating in work-experience programs are often more involved in evaluation and 
assessment processes than they are in more tradiHonal classes. Those involved in field-based learning 
are asked to reflect on their experiences, to engage in self-assessments, and to utilize such reflections 
and self-assessments to establish additional learning goals. This step in the assessment process allows 
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students to evaluate their own personal progress and provide feedback to coordinators regarding the 
benefits of their experiences. According to Leske and Peruco (1964), unce students are providing 
their o%vn analysis of their grovvth and development it is much more likely tfirt they will be open to 
suggestions from worksite supervisors and instructor coordinators concerning areas of strength and 
weakness. 

Prepbcment Planning 

Preplacement planning is essential to designing learning experiences that are appropriate for 
individuals. From the onset, it is crucial that both companies and the students' sponsor understand 
and agree on time schedules, standards, compensation, mientation strategies, training activities, and 
evaluation methods. 

It is also crucial that the nature and purpose of programs are communicated throughout 
participating organizations. Programs use a variety of formats for pre-field preparation, offering 
several alternatives to meet individual needs (Macala, 1986). 

A critical step is the selection of training stations. Mason et al. (1989) offered criteria for 
selecting such sites: 

1. Type of occupation-should allow experiences that utilize both skills and knowledge directly 
related to students' career goals. 

2. Opportunities for rotation-should provide a wide variety experiences beyond routine 
activities. 

3. On-the-job supervision-should provide skilled supervisors interested and eager to assist 

4. Working conditions-should provide a safe and ethically sound environment %vith up-to-date 
facilities and equipment. 

5. Hour^ages-should be appropriate for each student. 

Having determined that sites are appropriate as educational laboratories for students, it is vital 
that managers and/or designated supervisors be further oriented to program ol)jectives and processes. 
Training sponsors need to know the responsibilities of supervisors, as well as the importance of 
related classes to the development of students' learning experiences. Coordin^ tors may provide 
orientation workshops for all training sponsors in addition to individual conferences diat allow 
opportunities to discuss the problems and possibilities involved in work-experience programs. It may 
be relatively simple to convince firms to employ students, but it takes time and patience to negotiate 
good work-learning plans and to establish atmospheres conducive to their successful implementation 
(Macala, 1986). 

Most work-experience programs offer general orientations to their participants shortly before 
they begin to work at their jobsites. General orientations for students normally involve information 
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about the nature of jobs, the kind of skills and knowledge needed to perform job duties, and the 
criteria by which performance will be judged (Moore, 1963). 

Whitham and Stanton (1979), however, proposed a more extensive pre-preparation approach that 
wou.d provide students with specified basic skills that would allow them to learn from, grow in, and 
shape their work experiences. Duley and Yelon (1978) suggested that observing and recording, 
refl xting, oral information gathering, and clarifying values are among Lie basic skills students need 
to make the most of their work experiences. Whitham and Stanton believed the experience of 
learning from one's actions is the most crucial of the basic skills. Students need to be provided with 
structures that require them to make responsible decisions, critically reflect on the outcomes of those 
decisions, act again, reflect, and so on. 

Preplacement planning should occur after worksites have been identified to property incorporate 
the needs of both students and sites during orientations. Most coordinators use a variety of 
';trategies to find placements (e.g, previous placements, or collaboration files related to career 
development and planning offices). Journals, newsletters, and membership list of professional 
organizations such as the Cooperative Education Association may offer further leads. 

The Roles of Instructor Coordimton and On-Site Supervisors 
Supporting students in work-experience programs requires coordinators to perform several roles: 
Knowledgeatde observer, facilitator, resource person, adviser, and evaluates. According to Pcnnaul 
(1981), these roles arc intended to ensure that everything is proceeding according to learning plans, 
that unanticipated events are dealt with constructively, and that any needed adjustments are made in 
a timely manner. To ensure the success of work experiences for students, Permaul suggests that 
personnel certify that students: 

1. Are using experiences effectively to learn, which calls for an understanding and application of 
experiential learning skills. 

2. Are progressing in the right di -ection as dictated by learning goals and objectives, which 
require ongoing documentation of learning that is "measurable." 

3. Are getting bmely feedback on their performances in orJer to make needed adjustments in 
both behavior and nature of placements. 

4. Are guided to additional and supplementary resources which enable them to better 
understand assignments and function more effectively in completing them. 

5. Document worksite learning in order to have data for the final product and for final 
evaluation. 

Pataniczek and Johansen (1983) suggested that instructor coordinators should observe students 
and assist in the process of integrating connections between classroom and field experiences. Further, 
worksite supervisors should play equally important training roles and capitalize on situations that can 
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result in signiiicant learning experiences as well as offer positive feedlMKk and support to students. 
It is also helpful if the cultures of organizations allow for experimentation and mist^ikes to support 
learning of interns. 

Integral to the success of work experiences, however, is the collaboration between worksite 
supervisors and teacher coordinators. To take full advantage of opportunities for eqieiiential 
learning, cooperative rangements to monitor and support students' work experiences are vital 

Offportunities for RefUdtion 

As noted eariier, an important aspect of ensuring that learning actually occurs from work 
experiences is the opportunity for students to reflect upon and personalize tfieir own experience. 
Kolb and Lewis (1986) suggested that encouraging reflection on the meaning of abstract concepts in 
the light of shared personal experiences allows concepts to t)ecome 'real/ that is, learners find 
examples and applications in their experiences that illustrate concepts. By closing the gaps between 
experiences and concepts, individuals discover how to learn from their own experiences and how to 
better shape their own development. 

Without reflection, learning from direct experience should not be assumed. Therefore, 
designing a support system to assist students in learning from their experiences should be provided 
by the school. Common means by which learners are given opportunities to reflect upon their 
experiences are control classes, individual journals, and individual sessions with coordinators or 
training sponsors. 

Control classes, or seminars, are specific times set aside for students who are participating in a 
work experience to meet for related instruction and development activities. These classes provide a 
forum for students to share and learn from each other's experiences through discussion and group 
activiHes. 

Journals are a collecHon of notea on observations, reflective thoughts, questions, and feelings 
about the learning experience. "CriHcal incident* journals differ somewhat from the more informal 
daily log of activiHes. Stanton and Ali (1987) described the concept as (a) preset ol^ectives stipulated 
by the coordinator or training sponsor as criteria for determining what incidents from the work 
experience to select for recording and analysis, (b) an opportunity to reflect upon incidents chosen by 
the student according to the change they produce, (c) an opportunity to reflect on incidents which 
are not necessarily treated in normal time sequence, and (d) an opportunity to record and analyze 
selected incidems which assist in measuring progress toward learning objectives. 

Individual se ; with the coordinator or training sponsor allow an opportunity for discussion 
involving the status the learning experience. Ward and Wolfson (1990) suggested a process for 
pLuning sessions with learners: (a) review achievement of overall goals (questioning should be 
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open-ended aUowng the Ie«mer to express thoughts and feeUngs), (b) identify factors that 
contributed to god attainment as welt as the barriers, (c) discuss ways in which various situaHons 
could have been dealt with differently, (d) discover other goals or activities that may become a part 
of the learning plan, (e) leinfoice attained goal^, and (f) provide confidence for the achievement of 
further goals. The Uterature, at this point, does not suggest which of these is the most - -opriate 
method for reflection, although a combination of control daases, joumaU, and Individual sessions 

may be the most effective. 

Jofdin (1981) suggested a five-step model Aat provided structure to learning programs based on 

reflection: 

1. Focus-presents tasks and provides orientation of students to what is expected of them. 

2. Action-places learners in stressful situations in which they are unable to avoid 
problems presented; action may be physical, mental, emotional, or spiritual. 

3. Support-enables students to persevere and overcome difficult or frustrating situations. 
Reflection in action is emphasized, as is an understanding and conscious application cf 
ijcperiential learning cycles by students. 

4. Feedback-provides information to students on how well they are progressing in their 
learning. 

5. Debrief-sorts and orders information via group discussion, written projects, and oral 
presentations. 

A Synthesized Appraadt to Structuring Work-Based Experiential Education 
Following the basic elements of Kolb's Experiential Uaming Model (1984) and Glassberg's (1977) 
Action Reflection Model (which depicts elements in a cunriculum designed for a stud' t teadting 
seminar which allows students an opportunity to reflect upon and integrate their field experience), a 
systematic method of shucturing woric experience is proposed (see Figure 3). The comlnned model 
incorporates the four stages of experiential learning-job experience, structured reflection, feedback 
analysis, and evolving training plan-and the components found in a traditional work-experience 
program. 
1. lob Experience 

The job experience shouiu provide a match between students and situations that will challenge 
them at appropriate levels. In addition, the woric students are required to perfram should be 
structured to assimilate individuals' learning needs and career interests. The assigned tasks should 
allow a layering of increasingly differentiated perceptions and abilities of students, as well as provide 
opportunities for physical/psychomotor, cognitive, and relational/affective skill development All this 
should be specified in learning plans. 
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II Structured Reflection 

Afi students strive to make sense of experiences, structured reflection allows for fte 
transformation of those experiences into learning- To enaWe this transformation, students should be 
encouraged to challenge what they are experiencing: What they see, what they do, and how they 
feeL The ideal situation for student reflection combines both individual (journal) acthrities and group 
(control dasft^eminar) activities during whidi instructors and peers both challenge and support 
learning. Also, by utilizing structured activities (ut., papers, presentations)^ students are able to 
synthesize and present *e new knowledge gained tfirough their experiences. 

m. Feedback Analysis 

Feedback analysis is the stage in the process where the progress of the student is compared, 
analyzed, and resolved in accordance with training plans. Students also are given opportunities to 
develop abstractions related to their work experiences and develop hypotheses regarding needed 
changes in behaviors. 

IV, Evolving Training Plan 

Based upon feedback analysis, training (learning) plans are adjusted to incorporate developed 
hypotheses. At this point, students may be given additional responsibilities, further training, and/or 
remediation in any or all of the three job experience aspects: Physical/psychomotor, cognitive, and 
relational/affective. 
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CHAPTER 3 



alternauve work-expewence models 

One wty to examine alternative wc^-expericnce models i» to employ Ae paradigm of 
evaluation. TraditionaUy, educational evaluation has induded three fod: Inputs, transformation, and 
outputs (outcomes). These transcend Ae notions of summative and formative evaluation. 

Finch and Crunkilton (19M) wrote Aat input evaluation placed its focus on resource and 
strategy decision-making by systematically identifying and assessing die relevant capalnUties of all 
program components. Information based on this identification and assessment would be used to 
select spedfic resources and strategies to meet stated objectives. 

Transformation can be most closely paralleled with instruction and can be used to examine a 
variety of areas such as whether certain aspects of die program arc operating properiy, what level <rf 
quality is reflected in the program and its personnel, whetiier forms arc properiy utilized, and other 
structural aspects <rf the program. Finch and Crunkilton suggested that outputs center on *e 
valuative components of student and program benefits as well as the business outcome of economic 
development. 

Such evaluation data are usually derived from instruments whidt gather data frcmi program 
partidpants, training plans, student evaluation reports, student weekly reports, and follow-up studies 
approximately six months after graduation. Wanat and Snell (1980) suggested that program 
evaluations have several components (see Table 1.) 

Cooperative education, internship, apprenticeship, and simulation are the most common forms of 
school-supervised, work-experience models. These will be discussed in this chapter, particulariy as 
they relate to postsecondary vocational-technical education. Although common characteristics exist 
between these models, each is a unique application of experiential learning. Their differences are 
more evident when each model is described in the context of evaluation fod: Input, transformation, 
and output. 

Cooperative Education 

Cooperative education has been a part of American education since the turn of the century, it 
has a "long and proud history as a method of instruction that links the school's classrooms to the 
community dassrooms in the shops, stores, offices, factories, and service agendcs" (Wanat and Snell, 
1980, p. v). 
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Table 1 

Summary of the Components of Work-Experience Evaluarion 



Evaluation foci 



Components 



Input 



Type of student in program 



Type of institution offering program 
Directives of the program 
Resources allocated 
Role of supervising instructor 
Role of business 



Relatedness of instruction 

Level of school-based intervention 

Structural aspects of ptv^^ram 
Level of needs assessment 
'^Use of training plans, agreements 
"^Nature of school contact with employers 

Quality of work experience 
^Quality of supervision 
^Quality of on-the-job training 



Program outcome evaluation 

Business outcome/economic development 



Transformation 



Intensity and duration of experience 



Output 



Student outcome evaluation 
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It can be defined as the integration of classroom theory with practical work experience under which 
students have specific periods of attendance and employment A more formal definition wm 
provided in the 1984 Cart D. Peridns VocaHonal Education Act (Public Uw 9jW24) (dted in Mason et 
al., 1989). 

The term 'cooperative education* means a method of instruction of vocational education for 
individuals who, through written cooperative arrangements between Ae schod and cmployeiB, 
recehfe instruction by including required academic courses and rdated vocational instruction 
alternation of study in school witfi a job in any occupational field The two experiences must be 
planned and supervised by the school and employers eo that each contributes to the studenfs 
education and to his or her employability. 

Input 

Cooperative education programs are pervasive at all levels of educational systems. Over 1,000 
programs have been instituted at postsecondary levels; 46% of the programs arc in ccMmnunity or 
two-year colleges, and 54% of the programs are in four-year colleges and universit^n (Hartley, 1983). 
In 1986, approximately 205,000 students were enrolled in cooperative education programs at the 
postsecondary level (Heinemann & Heller, 1987). 

The intent of cooperative education is to provide students with opportunities to alternate 
academic studies with relevant work experiences, allowing them to apply what they have learned in 
the classroom to the job. Mason et al. (1989) added that the key difference between cooperative 
education and other work-experience programs was that cooperative educatim plans have, as Aeir 
central purpose, the development of occupational competence, using employment in real jobs as a 
source of learning. Davies and Carr (1984) contended that, unlike a aumber of state-supported work- 
study programs which aim to place students in jobs related to students' education or career interests, 
cooperative education placed students in jobs specifically designed as an integral part of curricula. 
They further stated that academic standards ought to determine student participation in cooperative 
education Lnd academic credits may or may not he included as part of the total degree credits 
required for graduation. However, van der Vorm and Jones (1985) reported that the majority of 
cooperative education programs in this country (over 90%) were awarding some form of credit and, 
in most cases (70% of reporting institutions), it was cumulative credit applied directiy to the academic 
degree program in which the student was enrolled. 

Meyer, Crawford, and Klaurens (1975) cited Congress' description of the objectives of 
cooperative education as meaningful woric experiences combined with forma! education which will 
enable students to acquire knowledge, skills, and appropriate attitudes. Such programs remove the 
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artificial barriers which separate work and education, and, by involving educators with employers, 
create interaction whereby the needs and problems of both are made known. 

Employers also have their own reasons for participating in cooperative education programs. 
Komgold and Dube (1982) cited the following: To (a) obtain producthre workers; (b) attract top- 
quality candidates; (c) recruit long-term employees; (d) create a cost-effident labor force; and (e) meet 
cyclical, project, or short-term waik needs. 

Federal funding resources have supported the expansion of cooperative education since early in 
this century. The Higher Education Act has provide approodmatdy 80 million ddlan to strengtfien 
and expand cooperative education (Ad Hoc Committee on Cooperative Education, 1966). In addition. 
Title m of the Higher Education Act has provided funding for primarily African-American 
institutions, and Title I monies are available to community colleges. Overall, a total of 130 million 
dollars has been contributed from a variety of sources-state and industry-in support of cooperative 
education at die secondary level. 

The success of cooperative education programs depends in final measure not upon financial 
resources, but upon the competence of the personnel involved (Mason, Haines, & Furtado, 1961). 
Typically, key personnel for programs would include school*based teacher coordinators and industiy- 
based supervisors. Mason et al. identified specific responsibilities of cooperative education program 
coordinators: (a) select and develop training stations, (b) guide and select students, (c) ]:riace students 
in quality jobsites, (d) assist students in adjusting to their work environments, (e) improve training 
on jobs, and (0 correlate classroom instruction with on-die-job training. The employei^s role is to 
assist schools by providing planned occupational experiences and on-the-job instruction. Work 
environments should be structured to allow opportunities for students to move from one specific job 
activity to another in order to gain various useful experiences relating to their occupational goals. 

Transformation 

The structure of cooperative educational programs can be divided into two systems: 
(a) cooperative vocational education, and (b) cooperative academic education. Heerman (1975) 
identified these two systems as "vocational education model" and "general education model" and 
compared their characteristics (see Table 2). TI\e implementation of cooperative educational programs 
can also be divided into two models (Hartley, 1983; Ryder & Wilson, 1987): 

1. Parallel operation-students work part of the day or week and attend dasses during 
nonworking hours. 

2. Alternating operation-students interweave periods of full-time study with periods of full-time 
employment. The length of each segment varies by institution, but it is usually controlled by 
such variables as academic calendars and the use of summers for work or study. 
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Table 2 

CharacterisricB of Two Coo pgrarive Education Models 



OiaracUristk 

Institutional 
Practice 



VoaUiond EduaUm Modd 

Many high school programs 
operate under ttiis formula as do 
some community coUeges and 
most technical institutes. 



General Education Modd 

Numerous coUeges (two- and four* 
year) and universities (induding 
picprofgwionaU pnfcssional and 
graduate programs) operate under 
this formula. 



Program 
Objective 



Coordinator 
Function 



Organizational 
Placement 



Federal 
Funding 



Worlc-Study 
Sequence 



To foster technical and conceptual 
sldli devdopment in an area of 
occupational specializaticxi in 
Older to prepare students to 
accept positions of resnonsibility 
in the world of worlc 

To coordinate job training in the 
area of the studenf s career 
objective with correlated 
dassroom studies designed to 
foster vocational skill 
development 

Coordination is decentralized by 
combining the hinction of 
coordinator and vocational 
instructor in high schools and 
some two-year college program^, 
Imt a centralized staff depsirtment 
frequently provides for the co-op 
service in two-year coUe^ate 
programs. 

Matching state and federal monies 
created through vocational 
education legislation (i.e., non- 
baccalaureate programs). 

Students typically alternate study 
and woiic periods on a half-day 
or term (quarter or semester) 



To stimulate ttie students 
intellectual career and pcrronal 
development in response to a wide 
range of student needs. 



To provide a variety of woric 
experiences bt response to students 
educational needs (personal, career, 
or intellectual). 



A centralized department provides 
co-op services in most four^year and 
many two-year colleges-occarionally 
with liaison ot part-time 
partidpation of faculty. 



Funded through the Higher 
Education Act. 



Students typically alternate work 
and study ead\ quarter or semester 
in these programs but may carry 
study and work schedules 
concurrentiy with reduced work 
and study loads. 



Note: From Cooperative education in community colleges: A sourcebook for occupational and 
general educatons (p. 10) by B. Heerman, 1975, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. Copyright 1973 by Jossey- 
Bass. Reproduced with permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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Ideally, each wwk placement ctffers progressively higher levels of respon^tnlity as student em^oyee9 
demonstrate the readiness to handle them. Parallel operations are most frequendy used at tfie 
secondary level and in some postsecondaiy vocational education programs. Alternating operations 
are more often used in postsecondary programs but may be found in a few secondary programs. 
Hartley (1983) has identified four characteristics of successful cooperative educational programs: 

1. Work experiences that are productive in nature and are essential components of the overall 
educative process. 

2. Work assignments that relate to students' field of study and/or career interests. 

3. More than one period of supervised, paid employment of sufficient duration to enable 
students to have in-depth learning experiences and to represent a cost-effective investment 
for employers. 

4. A minimum standard of performance and means of assessment so that the educational 
instituHon may accredit or certify the experience. 

Mulcahy (1984) used an empirical approach to examine cooperative education and to determine 
whether an actual cooperative education program incorporated the principles articulated by those 
philosr^phers and theorists whose writings constitute the intellectual foundation for experiential 
leammg. The study focused on the perceptions of students participating in the program; these 
p«rce{>tions contribute most to an understanding of the experiential learning process. Mulcahy found 
that although two-thirds of the sample stated they obtained little from the program beyond the 
academic credit, they listed as benefits (a) the development of a sense of responsibility, (b) 
Clarification of goals, (c) an increase in self-confidence, (d) the acquisition of useful technical skills, 
md (e) some awareness of overall business operations. Nevertheless, Mulcahy found that the 
program appeared to have been planned without taking into consideration the fundamental principles 
of experiential learning theoiy. He suggested that more research was needed on the conditions that 
facilitate learning in such programs, and on the barriers that inhibit learning. 

Outputs 

Stadt and Gooch (1977) and Wanat and Snell (1980) detailed contributions of cooperative 
education to students, communities, employers, and schools. Student benefits included (a) learning 
from skilled professionals; (b) access to fieldsites utilizing up-to-date equipment and methods; (c) 
increases in potential placement rates, advancement, and remuneration; (d) development of cognitive 
and artitudina' skills critical to successful job performance; (e) sensitization to interpersonal 
relationships; and (f) aid in adjusting to work and achieving higher-level needs. Benefits to the 
community included (a) a pool of college-educated workers; (b) students' enhanced sense of 
citizenship and responsibility, and (c) an increased likelihood that students will remain in their 
communities. Employer benefits consisted of (a) carefully screened trainees, (b) training programs 
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with curricula getrtd to their employment areas, and (c) a highly motivated source of temporaiy or 
seasonal part-time employees. The benefits to cooperating schoob included (a) outside facilities ttiat 
cannot easily be duplicated on campus, (b) interactions with college or sdiool communities, 
(c) impioved student retention, and (d) immediate feedback regarding program successes. 

Worthington (1985) found ttiree significant outcomes associated with cooperative office 
education: 

1. When compaied to beginning jobs for non-cooperative officeneducation graduates, cooperative 

office education gmduates received higher ratings from ttieir job supervisors in eveiy area of 

job performance measured. 
Z Woric experience appeared to affect a significant positive change in Ae attitude of students 

toward office occupations. 
3. Students' perceptions of office work differed significantiy after participation in cooperative 

office education programs. 

Foster, Franz, and Waller (1986) used a causal-comparative method to study ttie extent to which 
cooperative education experiences contribute to individuals' satisfaction with their jobs, and their 
tendency to remain in those jobs, instead of seeking relocation. Two groups were selected for the 
study: Graduates of Central Missouri State University who had participated in the co-op program, 
and graduates of the same school who had not participated in the co-op program. The findings 
indicated that those who participated in co-op experiences were more satisfied at work regardless of 
whether or not a change in location of the work occurred. Individuals witiiout cooperative 
experiences were only satisfied with their jobs if they were also satisfied with their geographic 
locations. Cooperative experiences seemed to provide maturing elements affecting job location factors 
and their significanc n determining job satisfaction. For those students, location did not play a 
significant role in th .r job satisfaction. 

Komgdd and Dube (1982) also surveyed students to determine how they perceived the 
significance of cooperative education experiences in higher education. The survey found that these 
experiences were beneficial in the following order of significance: The experience helped partic its 
(a) plan career goals, (b) gain better understanding of their course work, and (c) make professional 
contacts for jobs after graduation. 

Kingston (1978) reported the following as benefits to employers who participated in cooperative 
education programs: Employers were provided with the workers they needed and access to students 
with special interests and abilities, and they reduced their cost of recruiting and training. Kingston 
listed the following as benefits to students: They were provided with the opportunity to work witti 
peopk of all ages and become more self-confident, and they were introduced to local employment 
opportunities and became candidates for full-time positions. 
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In terms of overall benefits of cooperative education, Kingston felt that such programs bridged 
the gap between school and work for students, schools, and emfrfoyers. These programs also assisted 
in establishing stronger public relations programs between schools and communities, as well as the 
development of relevant business programs. 

Internship 

According to Hartley (1983), an internship is a one-time, short-term placement, directly related 
to participants' academic professional goals, which is institutionally structured and monitored. 
Internships typically occur toward the end of participants' academic^professional training. Students 
are usually not paid, or are offered only small stipends. Typically, students' participation is project- 
oriented and observatory in nature, with litde on-going connection to their schools or teachers 
during their internships. 

With reductions in student loans accompanying increasing education costs, greater demands 
have been placed upon colleges and universities to prepare students for the worl^lace. In his 1980 
book. On Higher EducaHon (cited by Hanson, 1984), David Riesman discussed the need for 
alternative programs which make colleges adaptable to contemporaiy needs, and suggested the option 
of creating programs which give credit for off-campus involvement Even the popular media have 
recently suggested internships as a way for students to gain practical, first-hand knowledge about 
certain fields, while gaining a competitive edge over other graduates (Hanson, 1984). 

Input 

Internship can be regarded as another model which is frequently used to facilitate learning 
about work (Hartley, 1983). Internships, using worksites for learning, have been widely used in 
higher education systems such as medical schools, law schools, seminaries, business schools, and 
teacher education programs (Silvemail & Costello, 1983). More recently, internships have been used 
in community college and university staff development programs (Caswell, 1983). 

Almost 40% of the 1,998 programs of postsecondary technical and vocational education in Texas 
offered worlcsite components as part of their training. Educational practices varied widely among 
individual programs, and there was little communication or agreement on descriptive terms used by 
the practitioners associated with different programs (Glover & Shelton, 1987). In about one-half of 
these programs, all students were paid wages. Worksite training or internships were widespread 
across all occupaHotial categories. Also, there seemed to be little agreement concerning the terms 
used to describe the various programs; 'internship,' 'practicum,' and 'cooperative education' were 
used interchangeably. 




Transformation 

ConnKi and Hcdin (1981) imported that length and, to a Itmr degree, intenrity of work 
experience weie consistently itUted to positive student change. Experiences lasting a fiiU semerter 
(18 wedcs) weie relatively stionger thai, shorter oqperiences, as were those in whidi students were in 
field placements 2 or more hours, 4 to 5 days per wedc 

The factors which contributed most strongly to pre^ giins were a mixture of fe&hires 
dessjiWng a combinaHon of autonomy and coUegial reUtionships with woridng adults. Adequate 
training and supervision by industiy personnel were imperath^e if good learning experiences were to 
be realized. 

Conrad and Hedin (1981) further stated that project coordinators also needed to recognize the 
importance of coonlinating cUssworic vrith on-the-job training. On-site visitation to training locations 
at least once during the internship is vital. The process of implementing internships typically 
includes the follo%ving steps (Hartley, 1983): 

1. Preplacement conferences involving students, emplc^ers, and faculty sponsors or supervisors. 

1 The identification of specific, measurable learning objectives and the establishment of learning 
contracts. 

3. The assignment of relevant scholarly projects which may be of immediate benefit to s'-idents' 
educational goals and/or of practical value to emplcyers. 

4. Periodic site visits by faculty sponsors or supendsors. 

5. Regular or periodic campus-based seminars in which students discuss problems and progress 
and faculty reinforce the application of subject matter in the woric-leam setting. 

6. Written logs which document students' activities, achievements, and impressions. 

7. Terminal reports and evaluations which may include student self-assessments, as well as 
assessments by faculty and hosts. 

8. Postplacement conferences which may include smdent self-review of their experiences and the 
opportunity to re-evaluate students' course and career-related decisions. 

Output 

Very few studies have evaluated internship programs at the postsecondary vocational education 
level. Althou^ there is limited information available regarding the contributions of internships to 
students, Ae results of two smdies suggest certain strengths (Hanson, 1984; Kurtz, 1983): 

1. Internships give students an opportunity to apply theory learned in a classroom to actual 
work situations. 

2 Students who participate in internship programs have firsthand, interpersonal experiences 
with other employees, superiors, subordinates, and older and younger co-woricers. 

3. Through internships, smdents also have the opportunity to develop positive Tvork habits and 
attitudes about jobs and an opportunity to test aptitudes for selected fiel.:s. 
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Most studies regarding internships have focused on the issues of program development in a 
specific field (Hyre & Owens, 1984; Kurtz, 1983). In a study cf internships at a vocational school in 
Morrilton, Arkansas, Parks and Summers (1984) found that: 

1. Internships provided training that was not cost effective for the schools to ^ -ie. They 
suggested an internship length of one quarter io appraximately 10 weeks. 

2. Approval and adoption of an internship location should be based on mutual agreement 
among employers, schools, coordinators, and interns. 

3. Students' needs and interests were important considerations in determining the suitability or 
internship placements. 

4. It was the responsibility of industry personnel to provide adequate training and supervision 
and to make certain students were engaged in work which would provide good learning 
experiences. 

5. It was essenHal to coordinate dasswork with on-the-job training. Project coordinators should 
plan on visiting each training location at least once during internship terms and, in some 
cases, more often. 

6. EvaluaHon of any program was necessary to determine the extent to which objectives were 
being met. 

7. It may be necessaiy to make changes as programs progress. Problem atuations were often 
the result of miscommunication or a lack of communication. 

8. Approximately 84% of the participating interns indicated that the program was very 
beneficial, while other participants felt they derived some l>enefit from the internship 
program. 

9. Internship programs should be recommended as an integral part of the curriculum at 
postsecondary schools. 

Apprenticeship 

The historical definiHon of an apprentice (Rajan, 1966) A of an individual bound by 
indentures or by legal agreement to serve another person for a certain period of time for the purpose 
of learning an art or a trade in consideration for instruction and usually maintenance by the master. 
Hence, an apprenHce is one who is Icamtng (emphasis supplied) by practical experience, under skilled 
workers and often without pay, an art, trade, or calling. Today, however, apprenticeships in the 
United States ^nvolve a government credenHaling system for developing and recognizing specific 
skills, competencies, and accomplishments, and are handled in a manner similar to that of 
postsecondary schools and colleges. 

The development of apprenticeships in the United States is closJy related with the movement 
of labor unions and skill training. Apprenticeships in early colonial America resembled that of the 
United Kingdom. They were used as measur^..s of poor relief, methods of education, penalties for 
idleness, or punishment for deb They were also used to educate the poor who could not afford 
better educaHons (Rajan, 1966). 
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With the industrial revolution, apprenticeships were without protection. Children were used as 
cheap labor under the guise of apprenticeships. These unsatisfactoiy conditions forced labor unions 
to undertake long and continuous struggles to bring about seme regulation of apprenticeship, 
beginning around the middle of the nineteenth centuiy. Eventually the federal government passed 
laws to protect apprentices from abuse and to establish acceptable working co ditions for them 
(Grabowski, 1983). 

Input 

Apprentices are those who are taugh? a trade; in short, they are learners, not woikers. Yet, 
since appratticeships are based on practical experience under skilled workers, they also denote 
periods of employment which form the basis for 'practical training.' During this time, apprentices 
receive OMnpensation for their services partly in the form of wages and partly Arougji instruction in 
the particular trade, craft, or business one is studjdng (Rajan, 1966). 

Traditionally, apprenticeships represent a process for learning skills while directfy working with 
emjrioypts. Most of the construction industry has promoted apprenticeships for skill training 
programs for many years. Currently, several other occupations also have adopted apprenticeships as 
their method of job training-computer programmers, repairers, etc The majcxity of apprenticeships 
are provided by private, voluntary training programs which are under the supervision of the 
government credentialing system. 

As a training system, appiwticeships are used to train computer programmers and carpenters, 
paramedics and plumbers, nuclear technicians and electricians. As a concept, it is typically "learning 
by doing.' The result is acknowledged competence in an occupation with readily marketable skills 
that can yield lifelong satisfaction and income (Grabowski, 1983). 

On the federal level, the NaHonal /^.pprenHceship Act, the Federal Wage and Hour Law, and 
construction legislation established legal parameters for the conduct of apprenticeship programs. In 
addition, 33 states and territories have adopted laws and regulations governing the registration of 
programs and participants. Federal regulations give states with approved laws full authority to act in 
behalf of the federal government (Grabowski, 1983). 

Transformation 

Today's apprentice can be accredited for recognized specific skills by a government credentialing 
system. An individual's enrollment in a specific registered apprenticeship program is documented; 
the apprentice's day-to-day progress toward learning all facets of the target occupation is recorded 
and matched against the approved, written training outlines which describe what functions should be 
learned, for how long, and /here. Apprentices who complete all phases of ihe prescribed training 
earn a certification of completion (Grabowski, 1983). 
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F ian (1%6) described the main differences between apprenticeships, cooperative education 
progi ^. V and internships. The processes of learning by doing from internship and cooperative 
education are based on "theoretical implementation* (applying theory into practical uses), while the 
process of learning by doing from apprenticeships is based on 'practical implementation' (l^amii^g 
practical uses directly from employment). 

There also is a difference between on-the-job training and apprenticeship. Individuals receiving 
on-the-job trainin^^ are regarded as workers, while apprentices, it should be emphasized again, are 
regarded as learners. 

Output 

Previous research regarding apprenticeships has focused on program development and the 
relationships among apprenticeship, labor unions, and vocational education programs (Westbrook &c 
Butler, 1981). For exair.(>le, Worthington (1984) emphasized the importance of improving 
apprenticeships to fit into the economic and technological changes of the future and the role of 
vocational education. He stressed that completion of apprenticeships should be competency-based, 
rather than based on the time period of participation in programs. If providers of apprenticeship 
training programs are to be able to follow this recommendation and to affect other changes in the 
structure of apprenticeships that have become necessary as a result of recent technological, 
demographic, and economic changes, then strong collaborative partnership training should be 
maintained between vocational education programs and the private sector. 

The William T. Grant Foundation Report (1988) advocated apprenticeship programs and argued 
that the merits of a significant expansion of this system in the United States had l(mg been 
overlooked. The report called for the federal government, major businesses, and organized labor to 
jointly explore the development of modem and more responsive American approaches to training 
through apprenticeship. 

As they explore this possibility, they should bear in mind that apprenticeships need not be 
regarded as "terminal training" or lower status than academic education. Rather, quality 
apprenticeships offer an alternative route, a hands-on education, that students can use to gain 
good employment as well as continue their postsecondary education, (p. 101) 

Hamilton (1990) argued that there needed be a system, not programs, of apprenticeship. 
Following the German model, he suggested that four essential elements are necessary: (a) exploiting 
workplaces and other community settings as learning environments, (b) linking work experience to 
academic learning, (c) giving apprentices constructive roles as workers and learners simultaneously, 
and (d) fostering close relations between all ages of workers. Beyond this, he argued that 
apprenticeships directed toward specific occupational training should be required to have contracts. 
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earnings, carefully planned progressions of training and responsibility, breadth and depth of training, 
and reasonable prospects for future emplojrment. 

Simulation 

Simulations of work experience are designed to comprise a more or less accurate rcjwcscntation 
or model of some external reality. Players interact in mudi the same way they would interact wiA 
actual reality (Horn & Cleaves, 1980). Pany (1980) stated that simulation techniques created a living 
case study in which participants applied their new knowledge and skills and obtained immediate 
feedback on appropriateness of behavior. 

Input 

Many fields, such as health education, business schools, and military academies, use simulation 
as experienHal learning strategies. In education and training, simulation has been successfully used 
in teacher training, career development, and for student learning from elementary schools to colleges 
(Horn & Cleaves, 1980). However, few occupational simulation models have been developed 
specifically for postsecondaiy vocaHonal educaHon. 

There is little in the literature regarding inputs into simulations. However, Miller (1985) 
emphasized the applicaHon of experienHal learning and the use of ?dults (other than classroom 
teachers) in classrooms as two important strategies in simulation experiences. 

Transformatio n 

The structure of simulation learning is based on the theory of constant change in different 
circumstances (Crjw 1986). Although the development of simulaHon programs varies acc<»ding to 
in-class situaHcns, basic characteristics of program structures can still be generalized by activities that 
allow flexibility in learning situaHons (Waddell, 1983). Nadler (1988) defined several <rf Aose 
activities: 

1. Case study: An oral or written account of an event, incident, or situation used to develop 
criHcal thinking skills and to gain new perceptions into concepts and issues. 

2. Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI): A highly structured and self-paced series of learning 
segments presented by computer that also process response information and provide 
immediate feedback. 

3. Role (laying: An interaction between two or more individuals on a given topic or situation 
that assists participants in identifying problems of social interaction. 

4. In-basket practices: A simulated, reinforced exercise in which learners respond to a collection 
of memos, directives, and problems that force them to prioritize, make decisions, and handle 
the difficulties that might be found on jobs. 
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Output 

Hoover (1980) identified seven benef' s that flow from simulated experiences: 

1. Feedback is immediate. 

2. Discussion is more realistic and reflects observed behavior. 

3. Learners may more likely become receptive to new ideas, and attitude change is more likely 
with personal involvement. 

4. Opportunities exist for discoveiy. 

5. Opportunities exist for learners to apply prior learning. 

6. Learners adapt more global views of the situation because the perceptions of others are made 
evident. 

7. Simulations created by adult educators are inexpensive, tend to have greater relevance, and 
are relatively easy to develop when they reflect real experiences of adult students. 

The contributions of simulations discussed thus far have focused on the benefits of educational 
and mental developments of students. However, simulations can be used to help develop students' 
critical attitudes and increase human potential. According to Rockier (1979), creative behavior (e.g*, 
divergent thinking, flexibility, fluency, openness, development of new points of view) was facilitated 
through the use of simulated experiences. 

Wdddell (1983) introduced simulation as an experimental approach to adult education. He 
argued that simulation provided a good learning environment for adult learners. In particular, the 
availability of immediate feedback and responses afforded in emulation is especially effective in the 
training of adults. Consequences of performance can be identified and the discussion which follows 
simulations can provide for sharing of the feelings and perceptions of others. 

Improving Sdwol-Supervised Work Experience 
Each of the four models of school-supervised work experience reviewed in this publication 
appear to have merit. Each, however, could be improved by the application of experiential learning 
theory to practice. The structured work-experience model proposed in this publication provides 
model for integrating traditional components of school-supervised work experience with experiential 
learning theory. The proposed model is expected to woric equally well with internships, cooperative 
education, apprenticeships, or simulations and has the potential for improving the practice of each. 

What follows are general recommendations designed to improve the practice of school- 
supervised work experience. These recommendations are consistent with the structured work- 
experience model advanced by the authors. They are presented using the categories for structuring 
work experience discussed in Chapter 2. 
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Recmmendttlions 



The Leaminy Plan 

The success of most endeavors depends on the iniHal planning undertaken to establish a 
strategy, and the resources needed to accompUsh stated goals. The learning plan offers such a 
method to assist in identifying the direction of the students' overall learning experience. The 
literature suggests the following as key components of a learning plan: 

1. Students should be extensively involved in the formulation of objectives. The objectives 
should identify bioad educaHonal and occupational goals or competencies, and meet the 
individual's expressed needs in addition to those identified -nth the program. 

2. Job tasks included in the plan should promote the development of cognitive, 
affective/relational, and physical/psychomotor skills or attitudes. 

3. The pi'n should identify the most appropriate method(s) of instruction for each objective and 
who is responsible for delivery of inshuction (school or industry personnel). 

4. There should be assurance that the student will have the opportunity to rotate ttirough 
various tasks requiring differing skills and increasing levels of competency, providing 
constant challenge for the student. 

5. All relevant activities and responsibilities of learners, coordinators, and supervisors should be 
delineated. 

Time Required 

Time, as a resource element in the work experience, needs to be shiictured and delineated to 
take full advantage of work-learning opportunities. The agreed upon schedule should, above aU, be 
conducive to students' learning needs. The following are elements to be conridered when 
considering the "time" resource: 

1. Suffident duration and intensity should be allowed to permit the development of the 
competencies identified in the plan. 

2. Tentative timeframes for scheduled activities should be agreed upon. 

3. The combined hours of work and school should not exceed forty hours per week. 

Supervision 

Determining who is responsible for certain activities is another resource element that is vital to 
the success of the work experience. Supervision includes monitoring and supporting students' 
progress \oward goals. Elements to be considered are: 

1. CooKlinators, students, and woricsite supervisors should agree upon supervision components 
that support learning. 

2 Monitoring of learning should be scheduled at least every 2 weeks for a minimum period of 
30 minutes. These visits should be staggered to facilitate observation of the student m all 
facets of work experience. 
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Student Evaluation 

Students, coordinators, and worksite supervisors should regularly assess how well students are 
progressing toward established goals. An important component of this process is the modification of 
goals to correct or enhance student learning. This assessment may include: 

1. Job-skill rating instruments 

2. Observations 

3. Self-assessments 

4. Control class activities 

5. Progress reports related to the learning plan 

Preplacement Planning 

Preplac^ment planning assists in assuring that a proper match is made between the student and 
the worksite. The student is given an opportunity to learn "how to learn" and to apply classroom 
skills and knowledge at the worksite. The employer is provided with information and guidance 
necessary to assist in the development of an appropriate learning experience for the student. 
Activities that should be incorporated into preplacement planning are: 

1. Prior to placng students in a work situation, criteria specifying appropriate conditions 
necessary for the personal and occupational development of students should be established. 

2. Work supervisors should be oriented to their responsibilities in the education of the students. 

3. Students should be oriented to their responsibilities as employees. 

4. Students should be oriented to the process of experiential learning and to their responsibility 
for their own learning. 

Role of the Coordinator 

The school supervisor is primarily responsible for the overall coordination of the student^s work 
experience. Proper coordination involves maintaining a "cooperative" venture between the school, the 
employer, and :he student. In addition, the school supervisor has the responsibility to: 

1. Ensure that learning is occurring and that student and program goals are being met. 

2. Provide appropriate and timely feedback to students and employers. 

3. Conduct the control class in a manner that allows for student reflection and integration of 
the woric experience into the educational program. 

Role of the Worksite Supervisor 

The worksite supervisor has, perhaps, the central role in the work experience of the student. 
The extent of the support and guidance provided by the supervisor could determine the overall 
success of the experience for the student. The worksite supervisor is responsible primarily to: 
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1. Provide a safe and educational work environment for the student 

2. Furnish appropriate and timely feedback to the student and the school supervisor. 

Control Class and Other T teflectivc" Experiences 

A control class is tt\e crucial component in the process of experiential learning. It provides for 
the integraHon of related courscwork and woricsite experiences as weU as other activities ttiat will 
enhance student learning. For students to internalize their experiences they need to be provided 
with opportunities for reflection. Although journalizing is one method of reflection, group activity 
provided in a control class is also vital to the learning process. The following are typical components 
of a control class: 

1. There should be a regularly scheduled (weekly is preferred) opportunity for students to 
engage in structured reflection about tiieir woric and what they are learning. 

2. A control class may operate in addition to other reflection opportunities such as the use of a 
woric journal. 

3. Individual and group activities should provide a challenge and support the continued 
personal and occupational development of students. 

Pro gram Evaluation 

All affected parties should participate in the evaluation of the woric-experience component of 
the program. This should include students, worksite supervisors, and coordinators. The evaluation 
process may also include administrators, community representatives, parents, and o^ers. 

Inputs, transformation processef, and outcomes should be evaluated. A partial listing of these 
components includes: 

1. The appropriateness of program objectives 

2. Identification and selection of students for participation 

3. The effectiveness of the reflection components 

4. The specific worksites used in the program 

5. Student progress toward program goals 

6. Woric supervisor effectiveness 
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CHAPTER 4 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

While there is some evidence that the use of cooperative education and internships is increaring 
in postsecondary schools and colleges (the evidence on apprenticeships and amulationft is less dear), 
die basis for increased use is probably more a function of perceptions than emfnrical data. One of 
the assumptions about the use of real work experience is that it is a powerful motivator, paiticulariy 
if the work experiences are positive, meaningful and realistic. If school-supervised work experience 
can motivate students more effectively than traditional educational methods, then there should be 
some differential, measurable acquisition of the skills and attitudes desired by employers by 
participants in such programs. We could assume, for example, that participation in one of these 
strategies should be a factor in a successful transition into, or advancement within, their chosen 
occupation. 

Studies of postsecondary work-experience programs in the United States have tended to 
emphasize program development and program introduction. While some have focused on the 
contribution of work-experience prograir.s to the economic advantage of students, schools, and 
employers, few studies have explored the contribution of experientially based woric programs to the 
social development, educational advancement, or psychological maturity of partidpants. Further, little 
research has specifically examined the link between participation in the many unique forms of woric- 
based experiential learning and later success in the labor market. 

Stanton (1983) argued that there was a need to examine more closely what interns, faculty, and 
field supervisors do to ensure that students learn and that host organizations are afT>ropriately 
served. Although some research on work-based experiential learning has been undertaken, Wilson 
(1988) noted that most had focused on four-year coJeges or secondary programs. Uttie attention has 
been given to postsecondary schools or colleges despite their continued growth in enrollment and 
their widespread use of such strategies. 

In the studies reviewed, the most prevalent methodology was self-report surveys of participants. 
This offere little in the way of understanding the processes or the impact these experiential programs 
have had. Anderson (1984) argued persuasively to broaden the base of inquiry and study 
experiential education as part of the overall education concern. This suggests that, in addition to 
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students' personal and occupational development the process of experiential learning needs further 
exploration. 

Moore (1983) provided an example of this need. During extenave observations of student 
interns he found that the "reflection* component of the experiential model, so often claimed by 
experiential educators to be missing from the real work worid, in fact, appeared more frequently than 
anticipated. It seems appropriate to further investigate the contribution of the reflection process in 
the acquisition of desirable outcomes. Other components of experiential education are similariy 
under-investigated in studies of work-based, experiential education: Intensity and duration of the 
experience, design and conduct of structured reflection (e.g., control classes, journals, individual 
contacts with instructors), and other forms of student support. 

Recommendatims for Future Research 
This review of the literature supports the need to more closely examine the application of 
experiential, work-based learning to the occupational development of youth and adults. 
There is little question that such experience can contribute to the occupational and personal 
development of individuals. However, significant questions remain. The following is an illustrative 
but not exhaustive list of possible reseaKh directions suggested by this review of the literature: 

1. Do the alternative models discussed in this publication provide similar benefits to students 
and employers? 

2. Are there qualitative differences in the workplace that would affect the use of experiential 
learning? 

3. Is an experiential, work-based model of vocational-technical education more responsive to 
individual student needs (e.g., student characteristics such as learning style) than more 
traditional educational methods? 

4. Is an experiential, work-based model of vocational-technical education more efficient and 
effective in developing workers needed to meet existing labor market needs? 

5. How effective is experiential, work-based learning in developing the upskilled worker and in 
preparing people to cope with a changing work environment? 

There is little doubt that providing positive, realistic work experience benefits participants. It is 
also very likely that participating firms also benefit. However, we have little emprical data on how 
best to structure such experiences. Answers to the questions posed here will help educational 
institutions make better use of the work world as a place for learning. 
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